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that in modern times three false and hasty assumptions
of the kind stigmatised above have played leading r61es
and have furnished a large part of the matter with which
ethical controversy has been busied during the nineteenth
century. First in importance perhaps as a topic for
controversy was the doctrine known as psychological
hedonism, the doctrine that the motives of all human
activity are the desire of pleasure and the aversion to
pain. Hand in hand with this went the false assump-
tion that happiness and pleasure are synonymous terms.
These two false assumptions were adopted as the psycho-
logical foundation of utilitarianism; they rendered
that doctrine repugnant to many of the best minds and
drove them to fall back upon vague and mystical con-
ceptions. Of these the old conception of a special faculty
of moral intuition, a conscience, a moral sense or instinct,
was the most important; and this was the third of the
trio of false psychological assumptions on which ethical
systems were based. Many of those who adopted some
form of this last assumption were in the habit of supple-
menting it by similar assumptions hastily made to afford
explanations of any tendencies they noted in human
conduct which their master principle was inadequate
to meet; they postulated strange instincts of all kinds
as lightly and easily as a conjurer produces eggs from
a hat or a phrenologist discovers bumps on a head.

It is instructive to note that as recently as the year
1893 the late Professor H. Sidgwick, one of the leaders
of the ethical thought of his time, still inverted the prob-
lem ; like his predecessors he assumed that moral or
reasonable action is normal and natural to man in virtue
of some vaguely conceived principle, and in all serious-
ness wrote an article1 to prove that "unreasonable
action " is possible and is actually achieved occasionally,
and to explain if possible this strange anomalous fact.
He quotes Bentham's dictum that " on the occasion
of every act he exercises every human being is led to
pursue that line of conduct which, according to his
view of the case, taken by him at the moment, will be
1" Unreasonable Action/' Mind, N.S., vol. iii.